THE   CHILDREN   OF   MOSUL

The first time of shaving a boy's head is looked
upon as a very important day,, and the barber must
be careful to leave a little tuft of hair on the top of
the head, by which he can be pulled up into heaven,
otherwise he might get left behind.

When the boy is about five, he will probably be
sent to school. He is then dressed as a miniature
man, in white knickerbockers, shirt, coloured vest,
and silk or cloth " zeboon/' a loose garment reaching to
the ankles ; on his head, of course, will be the inevitable
red fez, adorned with charms to bring him good luck
and keep off evil. Arrived at the school, our little
friend will seat himself on the ground, and his educa-
tion will begin by learning the ei> ^ \ (alef, bey, tey),
the A, B, C, of the Arabic language. After he has
mastered the alphabet, and can write a few words,
then the Koran will be started, and the boy will be
kept hard at this, each day learning a short portion
till a chapter is known perfectly by heart. All the
boys in the school may be reciting different portions
of the Koran at the same time, and in a sing-song
tone, so that, as you pass up and down the streets,
it is easy to recognise these seats of learning for the
young. I have often peeped into some of these
schools, and watched the boys, all seated on the
ground, swaying themselves backwards and forwards,
repeating the Koran in a loud, monotonous voice.
When a boy has been through the Koran once, a
great feast is made in his honour. He is decked
out in grand new garments, generally of silk and
embroidery, and men dancers are engaged for a day
or more, according to the means of the parents.

The son of a friend of mine in Mosul had just